IRAN  EMANCIPATES

Iranian Government for all purposes is definitely in
excess of revenue from all known sources and the national
reserve held abroad is low."

The interest of financiers in the new programme is sure
sign of real progress. Railways, roads, and factories have
made many calls upon the banks, and are clear evidence
of permanent construction.

Probably for the first time, the police and the army are
paid. Taxes are levied with a little gentle persuasion here
and there. Many, collected if at all by Eastern methods,
have been abolished. Instead, indirect ones touch the
pocket of the man in the street, who delights to sip his sweet
milkless tea. The tax is so heavy on tea and sugar that
the poor wretches find even this simple pleasure denied
them, save at a cost which puts the syrupy tea of their
forefathers upon a plane of prohibited luxury. They are
made to pay handsomely for their weakness, because sugar
and tea are taxed almost out of sight at nearly a thousand
per cent, of the cost at the port. One of the main draw-
backs to the expansion programme is that the peasants are
unable to purchase the quantities of tea and sugar they and
the Shah would like. Thus Riza may, if he is not careful,
cut his own throat.

Learning is taking the place of religion. In the last
decade nearly eight times more money was spent on
education than during the previous one. Three hundred
thousand children attend the schools, where the syllabus
includes French and English. Schoolboys howl even in
Iran. In an English essay, one said that the days are
longer in summer than they are in winter because heat
expands everything, but that it did not matter to the British
Empire, on which the sun never sets, because it is in the
East and the sun sets in the West! Secondary school
children study until they are nineteen, unlike their
parents who would long before have been heavily married.
Schools are being extended all over the country^ and
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